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ELIZABETH FRY, 


A laughing, dancing, flaxen-haired girl, fond of 
every sort of amusement, fond of admiration, and— 
tell it not in Gath—of girlish coquetry ; pleased to 
be finely dressed and sent to the opera, to see the 
“prince,’? and to be seen by him; pleased to ex- 
hibit her pretty figure in a becoming scarlet riding 
habit, and be looked at with obvious homage by 
the young officers quartered hard by, as she rode 
along the Norfolk lanes; ‘‘dissipated’’ by simply 
hearing their band play in the square ; made giddy, 
inshort, by the veriest trifle that set agog her ex- 
tberant youthful blood,—can this be the picture in 
the eye of any one now living, who hears the name, 
honored and revered to all time, almost sacred in 
is traditions, almost divine in its associations—a 
lisman against forms unutterable of cruelty, 
wong, and crime—the name of Elizabeth Fry? 

Yet there is not a line of Elizabeth’s own quaintly 
‘lous and most truthfully rendered journal, dif- 
fering as it does completely from the usual stilted 
diary of the period (and though more formal and 
‘ober towards the end, yet genuine throughout), 
there is not a page which does not bear out the fact 
that the Elizabeth Gurney of sixteen or thereabouts 
Was a gay, glad, heedless creature, ‘‘ mightily ”’ 
aldicted to frolic and fun, and absolutely unre- 
‘tained by any authority. Of motherly counsels, 
indeed, she had still earlier been bereft, since Mrs. 

uney had died when her ‘‘ dove-like Betsy ” was 
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only twelve; and after that we find that the seven 
lovely daughters, who ‘‘sat all in a row at the 
Friends’ meeting-house at Norwich’’ (what a sight 
they must have been!) were left entirely unpro- 
tected and uncounselled, to pursue such paths as 
they chose, and follow their own sweet wills in 
everything. 

That they did not run wild altogether, and come 
to endless grief, moreover, among the lax habits of 
thought which prevailed at that period, and with 
which it would appear they were all moze or less fasci- 
nated, must be attributed mainly to the early prin- 
ciples instilled by their excellent parent while yet 
alive—for Mr. Gurney’s occupations, both public 
and private, took up so much of his time and at- 
tention, that they, joined to his naturally simple 
and trustful character, prevented his seeing the 
dangers to which they were exposed. Such, at 
least, is the face put upon it by his respectful grand- 
daughters, when obliged to admit that neither ad- 
vice nor restraint was to be looked for from him at 
atime when it was most deeply needed. For our 
part, we incline to consider that the good man 
must have been as blind as good men not infre- 
quently are, who regard their pretty daughters as 
so many fair young cherubs, incapable of thinking 
a wrong thought. Doubtless, say they, the boys 
need looking after ; but the girls who stay at home, 
sheltered from temptation, guarded in by do- 
mesticity and respectability—the daughters who 
brighten the whole home life, and sweeten every 
passing hour, and never need hear or know of the 
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world’s wicked ways,—how can they be harmed by 
being simply let alone? What secret desires and 
perplexities can disturb their innocent hearts? 
Nay, if the truch were out, the feeling really is, 
they have not the ‘‘go”’ in them to do wrong. 


Whether or not this was the secret conviction of 
honest John Gurney, the pleasant, sociable, cour- 
teous Quaker, he certainly acted as though it were ; 
and whatever training, religious or otherwise, he 
bestowed on Joseph John, and the other less 
notable youths of his family, he let his girls find 
their own way in and out of the many tortuous 
paths which opened to them on every side ; and 
the marvel, as we said above, is, that some of the 
number scrambled out at all. 

Elizabeth was in her teens just when the French 
Revolution, with the crowd of lax and licentious 
writers which clustered round it, had filled the air 
of France with their noxious fumes of infidelity and 
lawlessness. All that had hitherto been held in 
reverence was now turned to ridicule; to cling to 
forms of any kind was considered bigotry; and 
even England was so far infected that, in Eliza- 
beth’s own words, ‘‘ to dare to doubt was synony- 
mous with courage.’’ Norwich had not escaped 
the general contagion. In the early days of their 


married life the Gurneys had lived in the town it- 
self, occupying ‘‘a large, roomy, quadrangular 
house ;’’ and even after their removal to Earlham 
Hall, which took place after the birth of nine chil- 
dren (probably even the roomy house could not 


conveniently contain more, and there were three 
more yet to come) even after they had migrated to 
the country house, they remained within two miles 
of their old quarters, and consequently within easy 
reach of former friends and connections, and could 
take part in all that went on among them as freely 
as before. 

Earlham had not been long their home ere it 
was darkened by the loss of the inestimable mother— 
a loss in some ways, as we have seen, peculiarly 
great; but nevertheless there must have been com- 
pensations. The mode of life at the old-fashioned 
country-seat must certainly have undergone a con- 
siderable change consequent on the loss of its 
head; we say advisedly ‘‘ head ’—since no one 
who reads Mrs. Gurney’s own account of her days 
passed in superintendence, directions, instructions, 
and what not, can doubt who was the “master ’’ 
at Earlham ; and certainly only to read of the days 
passed between nursery and school-room, of the 
times ‘‘apportioned to recreation’’ (dreadful 
thought! can any one, we wonder, recreate in a 
time ‘‘ apportioned ’’ to it?)—only to contemplate 
the indefatigable lady in her endless rounds of in- 
structing and supervising, makes one’s conscience 
ache with a sense of inferiority and awe. They 
must have missed her, and missed her sorely, when 
she died; but could her reign have been the least 
shade in the world oppressive? Is it heresy to sug- 
gest that all this methodical and unceasing ardor 
must have left such very small room for chance 
sprouts to strike out in their own line, so few op- 
portunities for mischief, that originality and inven. 


tion, thus defrauded for a time, took ample revenge 
when their day came, and that the inquiries ang 
inclinations which would have been suppressed jg. 
stanter by the energetic Mrs. Gurney, started to 
view on every side with augmented pertinacity once 
the pressure was withdrawn ? 

Speaking dispassionately, we should say the string 
snapped with a vengeance. 

We cannot for a moment imagine the Singing, 
the dancing, the merry-making which was usual 
afterwards ‘‘in the large open hall’’ among the 
young folks, under her rule. We cannot Suppose 
her having part and lot in the parties formed for 
the opera, or even for the oratorio, on which Eliz. 
beth had so set her heart—not, she owns, more on 
account of the music, than of its being “« quite a 
grand sight, and the prince* being there ’’—tha 
she can only hope to be able to give it up without 
a murmur, provided her father does not wish her 
to go. Her father, we may conjecture, might very 
likely not have wished it, seeing the state the girl 
was in, and her most un-Quaker-like excitement 
and furore about the matter, had his good dame 
been at his elbow (that is to say, if under those cir. 
cumstances he had been consulted at all); but as 
it was, he laid no such dire embargo, from which 
we infer that he too had relaxed considerably from 
the rigidity of earlier days. Certain it is that the 
whole household had a lighter time of it, and 
equally certain that, noble men and womenas they 
grew up afterwards, some of the young people, and 
among them Elizabeth, were in danger of abusing 
their freedom. She had in childhood, we read, a 
something not unlike cunning, which afterwards 
ripened into the most uncommon penetration, 
long sightedness, and skill in influencing the minds 
of those about her. 

There is no doubt that she had also something 
else—the art of pleasing, attracting, bewitching; 
not that she was perhaps so ‘“‘ glowing and hand. 
some” as some of her sisters, —for the Miss Gur- 
neys were the belles of the neighborhood,—but that 
her features were lit up by a sprightliness and v- 
vacity surpassing that of any, while her soft flaxen 
hair shrouded a brow thoughtful and pensive. The 
contrast must have been delightful, especially asat 
that time, rightly and naturally, archness and gaiety 
had it over sober thought. In ready wit and jest, 
in smart rejoinder or sparkling repartee, we cal 
well believe that none would outshine the Elizabeth 
who, in after years, was never at a loss for the ap 
propriate word,to speak, whether at court or camp, 
before the great lawyers ot England, or beside the 
woman doomed to the morrow’s scaffold. 

Her faculty for grasping the strong points of a 
situation must have been remarkable, her imagina- 
tion keen and vivid, and her quickness of apptt- 
hension unusual; and while these were in a crude 
state, we cannot but fancy she was herself by thea 
misled, so that the ‘‘ intense delight ’’ she takes 2 
one thing, her ‘frantic desire” to go to another, 
and the immoderate zest with which she enters into 


*H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, nephew of George IIL,, thee 
quartered at Norwich, 
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pleasure as long as pleasure has its hold on her af- 
fections, are not to be condemned without allow- 
ance being made for them, and understanding of 
them. Undoubtedly gaiety was undesirable for one 
of Elizabeth’s temperament; but of what value 
and of what service was that temperament to prove 
eventually! Once escaped from the evils it might 
have led her into, how amazing must it have been 
to the calm, serene, holy-minded woman, invincible 
to the flatteries of courtiers, the friendships of 
kings and emperors, the tears of empresses, the 
shouts and blessings of excited crowds—unmoved 
saved to deepest humility by all the homage, the 
adulation, the almost adoration she met with when 
her name was ringing throughout Europe—how 
must she have marvelled to recall that in her but- 
terfly youth the fripperies of a ball-room could 
have been ‘‘ too much ” for her, and singing at a 
village concert ‘‘ a snare !” 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


In the performance of Life’s ordinary duties com- 
bined with our higher duties to our God, an ex- 
perience is gained, the value of which eternity 
alone can estimate. In order to ensure happy re- 
sults during the days of probation, the individual 
mind is subject to many conflicts marked with dif- 
ferent experiences comparable to the revolutions of 
the outward year: Spring time, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter. Through all the varied circumstances 
of life the true Christian believer can assent to the 
truth that the Holy Scriptures ‘are profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness: that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly[furnished nnto all good works.” 
“We spend our years as a tale that is told.’ Being 
firstly disciplined to the Cross the end is found to 
crown all. Moses chose rather “to suffer affliction 
mith the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season, esteeming the reproaches of 
Christ greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt, 
having respect to the recompense of reward.” Life 
presents a record, which those who are made quick 
of understanding in the fear of the Lord consult 
tvery day. In doing so, the prayer of Agur is re- 
garded, —** Remove far from me vanity and lies ; 
give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with 
food convenient for me: lest I be full and deny 
thee and say who is the Lord, or lest I be poor and 
teal and take the name of my God in vain.” It 
$a serious thought that unless fed with food suited 
‘0a growth in grace, the soul becoming poor and 
Ma famished condition may yield to temptation to 
‘at forbidden fruit and even take the name of God 
lM vain for purposes deceptive. ‘* The Lord hath 
delight in the prayer of the upright.” 

P. R. G. 


HE who rejects the means can never attain the 
tnd... . For the unbelieving heart shuts up its 
own way.— Joseph Phipps. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


A PLEA FOR SILENCE IN OUR MEETINGS. 


I have often had my attention arrested by articles- 
and letters in the Friends’ Review; which measure 
our life as a Society by our numbers, and a desire 
manifested, that there might be more going on 
among us to attract outsiders; and I have been led 
to consider how it was in the early days of our So- 
ciety: was it by any of the means, which now 
seem to be considered necessary in many places, 
that this Society of Friends was gathered? Was 
it not by the attention of the people being turned 
inward to the Spirit of Christ operating on the 
heart? We have many instances on record of 
silent meetings, wherein the presence of the Lord 
was so manifest, that many were brought to tears 
and convinced of their sinful condition ; showing 
that it is the Spirit of the living God thus opera- 
ting that softens the hard heart, and nothing that 
man can do of himself; there is no higher form of 
worship than silent]communion with our Maker, 
where self is abased and Christ exalted. I believe 
it was in silent meeting that Stephen Grellet was 
first convinced of the truth as held by us, and he 
was so overpowered and held by silent communion 
that the meeting at one time broke up, and Friends 
passed out before he was aware of it. It is truly 
sad, to observe, how in some places the value of 
silent worshipiis lost sight of, and the idea put forward 
that unless there is some vocal exercise it is not 
worship ; but if these exercises are done in the will 
and wisdom of man, who can profit by them? A 
living ministry, under the immediate guidance of 
the Great Head of the Church, is an untold bless- 
ing and the Master will make use of it to His own 
praise and glory ; for He will prepare the heart to 
receive it, and He alone knows what we stand in 
need of. 

Why are many of our meetings degenerating? 
Not for want of these modern methods, but because 
of a sliding into the spirit of the world ; is it any 
wonder that the simplicity of our profession the 
taking up of the daly cross, a being ‘ crucified to 
the world, and the world to us’’ does not find a 
ready acceptance in this day of excessive competi- 
tion in the things of the world anda desire to be like 
others? If we, as a people, would attract out- 
siders, let us be the pure, simple-minded people we 
were in the beginning, and God will prepare the 
hearts of those, who seeing the vanity of an out- 
ward profession, will long for the true spiritual re- 
ligion, which consisteth not in forms nor ceremo- 
nies, but in taking up our daily cross and following a 
meek and crucified Redeemer, in obedience to His 
call, to leave all and follow Him. 

I quite agree with Thomas Clark, in a recent 
number of the Review, where he says, ‘‘ There is 
as much need now of unfurling aloft the old banner 
of Quakerism as at any period of our history ;’’ 
and as we are faithful in doing so, looking to 
Christ Jesus, our blessed Head, to raise in the 
hearts of the people a desire for true Spiritual 
worship, there will yet be a flocking to our standard 
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as there was in the days when even children kept 
up the meetings for worship when their parents 
were hauled to prison—meetings that were held 
without singing, Bible-readings, or any other at- 
traction than the power of the Lord, which was 
mightily manifested in their midst, and will still be 
manifest, if we are looking to Him alone for ability 
to worship aright, either in silence or by the 
preaching of the Word in the ‘‘ demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.” 

I was much surprised by reading an article, 
copied from the (London) friend, which says, in 
speaking of their Mission and First-day schools, 
«¢ Are they not carried on with the same care to 
avoid sectarianism and to preach, not our prin- 
ciples, but Christ?’ It seems to me, if we are 
preaching Christ, we are preaching our principles ; 
if we are not convinced that our principles, &c., 
are the outcome of the true religion of Jesus Christ, 
the religion of the New Testament, we are not 
Friends and should cease to call ourselves by that 
name. 

It is sad to think that now, when the attention 
of many in the different churches (which I know 
by correspondence and articles sent me), are 
being turned to those points in which we differ 
from other branches of the Christian Church, and 
their eyes are becoming enlightened by the eye- 
salve of truth, that so many under our name are 
turning again to those things which we as a people 
were raised up to testify against. But I believe 


God still has need of Quakerism, and that He will 

preserve unto Himself, it may be only a few, who 

will yet hold to the true Spirituality of the Gospel 

dispensation, and in the fullness of time will cause 

that the ‘‘ earth shall be filled with the knowledge 

of the glory of God as the waters do the sea.” R, 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 4, 1887. 


—_——- +o 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

EXTRACTS FROM A PROTESTANT EPIscopaL Pus- 
LICATION.—We give this week a further portion 
from Catholic Parish Tracts, No. 1, which explains 
the reasons which influence advanced members of 
the P. E. Communion, for such we suppose to be 
the correct title of the parishioners of St. Ignatius 
in New York City, in their administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, or as they would style it, the cele- 
bration of Mass. 

Q. Tell me also, please, what that deep-toned 
bell or gong was sounded for, during the consecra- 
tion and elevation of the Host ? 

A. To call the attention of everybody in the 
Church to the most solemn part of the Service. 
Every one’s mind is apt to wander away from the 
prayers which the priest is saying, and the sound of 
the bell calls it back, and at once renews the at- 
tention to what is going on at the Altar. 

Q. Lalso observed that Incense was offered be- 
fore the Host. What does that mean ? 

A. Incense has been regarded by all nations as a 
symbol of the honor which is due to God. We 
offer incense first of all to express our belief that 


the Host is God Himself, and to be honored a 
God by His people. We also use it because in the 
Bible it is the symbol of the merits of our Lord 
which must always accompany our prayers if they 
are to ascend up to God’s throne. The smoke of 
the incense, ‘ascending at the time of our most 
solemn prayers, reminds us that our Lord has 
promised to intercede for His people. 

Q. What was the priest doing when he rose up 
and kneeled down several times while the choir 
sang, ‘‘O Lamb of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world ?” 

A. He was receiving the Communion, eating 
and drinking our Lord’s Body and Blood. 

Q. Why did the people in the Church not go 
forward to receive the Communion also? 

A. Because they had all had their breakfast, and 
at our Church, according to a very old Christian 
custom, no one receives Communion unless he is 
fasting. 

Q. What is the reason of that old custom? 

A. Ican answer you best in the words of St, 
Augustine, a great Father of the Church who lived 
in the fourth century. He says, ‘‘ For it pleased 
the Holy Spirit, that in honor of so mighty a Sacra. 
ment, the Body of the Lord should pass the Chris- 
tian’s lips before other food; for it is on that ac- 
count that that custom is observed throughout the 
whole world.”’ 

Q. Is it proper that at this late Mass on Sunday 
no one should receive Communion except the 
priest ? 

A. Yes. Because the priest is one with his 
people and represents them. His act of Communion 
is the act of the whole congregation as a body. 
Of course each worshipper ought éndividually to 
receive the Communion from time to time, for his 
own spiritual nourishment; but for that we have 
many early Masses during the year, at which every 
one has abundant opportunity to come fasting. 

Q. But why have the late Mass at all, and com- 
pel the priest to fast till noon-time, when no one 
wants to receive, and the priest could just as well 
receive early also? 

A. Because we believe that the great purpose of 
having Church at all is to offer worship to Almighty 
God, and as the eleven o’clock morning service on 
Sunday will, in the nature of the case, always be 
the chiet service of the day, we think we are bound 
to have Mass at that time every Sunday. 

Q. Could you not just as well worship God with 
some other Service than the Mass? ' 

A. No, because the Mass is the one Service 
which He commanded us to offer, when He said, 
‘©Do this, in remembrance of Me.”—Zpiscopal 
Recorder. 

Sourn America.—The ignorance, the immoral: 
ity, the superstitions which mark the South Amet- 
ican countries, darker in some places than in others, 
but everywhere dark, are fit to be named with the 
painful characteristics of Islam, of Buddhism, or of 
any practically heathen system. The darkness 
here is all the more painful because it is called light 
by the Roman authorities, because it is labeled the 
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Christianity of Rome. Multitudes here know no 
more about the plan of redemption, in its spiritual 
nature, no more of the hope of salvation in Christ 
alone, no more of the call ef God to be pure, truth- 
fal and faithful as children of a heavenly Father, 
than do the Japanese and Chinese who listen to the 
Gospel for the first time. Among the higher classes 
men, disgusted with Rome, are becoming followers 
of Comte. The women, as a rule, and the lower 
classes are subjects of Kome, without knowledge of 
Christ, sunk in superstition, and often are worship- 
ers of Roman idols. Here are nations bowing 
down to and worshiping graven images, pressing 
copper medals to their lips for salvation, and with 
money purchasing liberty to sin.—Gospes in All 
Lands. 


THE MISSIONS established by Bishop Taylor in 
South America are in Chili, Peru, and Brazil. Al 
though the Bishop is in Africa and has not been in 
America for three years, the South American Mis 
sions are still continued in his name under the di 
rection of a committee whose headquarters are in 
New York, with Richard Grant, 181 Hudson street, 
astreasurer. The epidemic of cholera in Chili has 
prevented late reports from that field. 


THE story of the progress and position of the 
Jews in France certainly reads like exaggerated 
fiction, and it affords strong testimony to those 
exceptional powers of mind and body the exercise 
ot which have in all ages enabled the Jew to out- 
live persecution and calumny and cruelty. More 
than one-half of the capital of France, we are told, 
is possessed by Jews; nearly all the Parisian pa- 
pers are owned by them, at least one entire railway 
(the Northern) is theirs, and in so many other ways 
have they acquired the power of affecting and con- 
trolling public opinion, the Stock Exchange, and 
the market, that perhaps the statement is not in 
any way inaccurate that they are absolute masters 
of everything which concerns the security, the vi- 
tality, and existence of France.— Zhe Christian. 


A VISIT TO THE FIRST-DAY ADULT 
SCHOOLS, BIRMINGHAM. 


A day or two before leaving London to attend 
the recent meetings of the British Association in 
the Midland capital, a well-known Sunday-school 
worker said, ‘‘ Don’t, on any account, omit to see 
the Adult Sunday Morning Schools.’? On the 
Saturday evening, standing in the entrance lobby 
of our hotel, I overheard an old gentleman, one of 
our fellow-members of the British Association, re- 
questing to be called at 6.30 a.M ; it at once 
struck me that he was also bent on visiting the 
schools, and on inquiry I found this to be the case, 
and that he was a Friend from the North of Eng- 

d, known to some of the leaders of the move- 
ment ; we accordingly arranged to go together. 

At 7 a. M. on Sunday morning our party sallied 
forth from our hotel, consisting of our Quaker 
friend, che President of a West of England Sunday- 
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school Union, his brother, a teacher of a class in a 
country school, a lady teacher of a young women’s 
afternoon Bible-class, and the writer, all bound for 
the Severn Street Schools, which we reached in a 
few minutes, and there met another lady, bent on 
the same visit of inspection as ourselves. On our 
arrival we were informed that the teachers were at 
breakfast, and that the schools opened at 7.30, and 
we were all cordially welcomed to the breakfast 
table, and hospitably entertained. 


One of the teachers during breakfast told us 
something of the commencement of the movement 
by the well known Joseph Sturge, whose descend- 
ants are still earnest workers in the schools, and 
how, finding afternoon schools did not answer, it 
was then determined to try morning schools, and 
then a difficulty arose as to the teachers coming 
away at so early an hour from their homes that they 
could not get breakfast before they left, and how 
he overcame that difficulty by the institution of the 
breakfast to which we were so cordially invited. 
The breakfast was only for the teachers, not for the 
scholars. 

After breakfast we went into one of the many 
rooms in which classes were being held, and the 
opening exercises, consisting of reading a passage 
of Scripture and singing one of Sankey’s hymns, hav- 
ing been gone through, the classes commenced work- 
The ladies had lett us, going to Women’s Schools, 
which we were not invited to visit. We three gen- 
tlemen were invited to join a class; there were 
from ten to twenty in a class as a rule, but a severe 
thunder-storm in the night and consequent uncer- 
tainty as to the weather had rather thinned the at- 
tendance. 

The class we joined was considering the 15th of 
John’s Gospel, and the members in turn stood up 
and read a verse, we taking our turn with them. 
The members of the class seemed to be artisans,’ 
and all were over twenty-one. After the passage 
had been read, one of the class, an intelligent 
young mechanic, opened the subject in a pleasant, 
unassuming manner, and showed he had well 
looked up the subject, not by reading up com- 
mentaries, but by reference to other Scriptures 
bearing on that we were considering. The teacher 
of the class told us it was the first time he had 
opened the lesson. 

Desirous of seeing all we could, we adjourned to 
another room, and, as we left, noticed that some of 
the classes were preparing to do writing, copy- 
books being handed round. In the next room 
there were a larger number, and not a few were 
middle aged men; in one class we noticed the 
members read in turn out of a periodical published 
in connection with the class, the teacher question- 
ing as to the meaning of words, &c. The president 
of this room evidently thought a change of occupa- 
tion good, and on our Quaker friend explaining 
who he was, the class ceased work and a hymn was 
sung. Our friend read a passage of Scripture, and 
gave a short address, telling them something of his 
own early life, and how, as a young man, he had 
an appointment given him in a post-office ; how he 
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could not take it because, from conscientious mo- 
tives, he declined to take an oath, and how Lord 
Morpeth, in consequence, carried a Bill, to allow 
affirmation or oath, and ended his address with the 
recitation of original lines. 

Next we moved into a room more crowded still, 
and which seemed to be ¢he room. . . . As 
we entered, an address was being delivered by a 
Scotch minister, like ourselves a member of the 
British Association, and on his finishing his ad- 
dress, the teacher said a few words, spoke of his 
recent visit to Switzerland, and of his thinking of 
the class on the previous Sunday, when on the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva. He urged on all to 
improve their minds in every way, humorously re- 
marking it was dangerous for men to go about 
with a notice up, ‘* Lodgings to let,” for if they 
did, there was one, ‘‘the devil,’’ who would take 
them at once. 

Next we visited one of the splendid pile of build- 
ings erected by the Birmingham School Board, 
used for another of the First day Adult Schools, 
and found equally large numbers assembled, many 
middle-aged men, and all, or nearly all, adults; 
each large room appeared to form a class, under a 
president, secretary, and other officers, and then 
sub-divided for teaching ; each appeared to have its 
own institutions, such as a cricket club (an an- 
nouncement of a match the following Saturday was 
given out), sick club, library, which we were told 
was valued, notwithstanding the splendid free li- 
brary Birmingham possesses. We stayed here and 
saw the class close with one of Sankey’s hymns and 
an earnest prayer. 

One or two things struck us very forcibly—the 
way in which there was frequent change of occupa- 
tion; for instance, after the opening, class-work 
would go on for half-an-hour, and then there would 
be a change all round, a hymn, or reading, or ad- 
dress coming in between. Another thing was the 
calmness and imperturbability shown by the Friends 
who had the control. The advent of visitors, es- 
pecially such as wished to know all they could of 
the working, and were desirous of giving an ad- 
dress, we have known greatly upset the equanimity 
of superintendents, but not so here—all seemed to 
be taken as a matter of course. 


What are the lessons to be learned from this 
great work? Why, that all our Sunday-schools 
should have connected with them adult classes, not 
simply Bible-classes, for young men and women, 
but classes for middie-aged men and women and 
old ones too. Such classes would do much in time 
to bring to our places of worship the working 
classes who are so often missed from them. Walk- 
ing from the last school we visited, with one of the 
conductors, he remarked that holding the schools 
in the morning was a great relief to the teachers, 
many of whom could then have a quiet afternoon. 
Till then we had reproached ourselves for non.at- 
tendance at the morning school; on hearing this 
we thought, ‘* Well, we have the morning to our- 
selves and they the afternoon.”—Rambler, in the 
Sunday-School Chronicle. 


THE WHITE Cross Society.—The third annual 
meeting of the White Cross Society was held jp 
Dr. B. F. De Costa’s church, New York. During 
these three years branches have been established in 
every State in the Union, and in churches of every 
denomination, including the Catholic. The Society 
was originally established in the Episcopal Church, 
and during the past year has received the official 
endorsement of the Bishops of that Church. The 
meeting on Sunday evening, like too many others, 
was for both sexes, and the speakers, in showing 
the necessity for the work, gave too dark a picture 
of the present impurity of society. Undoubtedly, 
however, the organization has done much good 
work. It advocates the maintenance of the same 
standard of purity for men as for women. It 
boldly recognizes that the solution of the labor 
problem is necessary to the extermination of the 
social evil. So long as the rich are so widely sep. 
arated from the poor, and the pvuor are subjected 
to so harsh a struggle for existence, so long the 
traffic in the souls of the daughters of the poor vill 
continue. The Society therefore directs the atten- 
tion of the people to bettering the condition of the 
laboring classes by attacking such evils as the ten- 
ement house system and the saloon. During the 
past year the Society has tried to influence legisla- 
tion to change the age at which a girl may consent 
to her own ruin. One of the speakers said that in 
Delaware this age is seven years. In most States 
itis ten. In England it is now sixteen. The ef- 
forts which have been made in some cities during 
the past year to make immorality safe have been 


successfu!ly opposed by the White Cross Society.— 
Christian Union. 


SoME years ago, Washington was spoken of as 
the hottest city in the Union, and residents were 
glad to get away from it during the summer. Peo- 
ple now stay later and come back earlier from the 


seashore and the mountains. The summers have 
grown more moist and cooler. Mr. Saunders, the 
botanist of the Agricultural Department, and 4 
member of the Park Commission, regards this 
change as wholly due to the planting of trees, of 
which some two or three thousand are planted each 
year. He says there are now about seventy thou 
sand trees in the city, and every leaf is going 
through a process of evaporation which cools the 
atmosphere about it. The effect of a few trees 
would not be noticed, but the myriad leaves of all 
the trees in the city so cool the atmosphere as ac- 
tually to change the climate, and render it pleasant 
in summer. More than shis, they have rendered it 
more beautiful. Washington is now a forest of 
beautiful trees that are cooling the air, and at the 
same time sucking the dampness out of the ground, 
and consuming the malaria of the atmosphere, 
making the city at once healthful and delightful.— 
Exchange. 
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Ir will avail thee nothing to change thy religion, 
if thy religion does not change thee. 
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From AUSTRALASIA.—Letters have been received 
fom Australia which mention the successful open- 
ing of the Friends’ School at Hobart on the 31st of 
the st month, when as many as 36 children took 
their places in the three lofty and well ventilated 
class-rooms which the school premises taken by the 
local committee have provided. John A. Horsfall, 
who had paid a visit to Hobart, since his return 
ays: ‘*1 looked over the building, and was greatly 
pleased with it and with the situation—the zeal, 
kindness, and liberality of the Yearly Meeting have 
greatly gratified our Hobart Friends.” He alludes 
to Melbourne Annual Meeting (the closing sittings 
of which he was able to attend) as having been held 
to satisfaction. Its numbers have increased chiefly 
by fresh arrivals, and a hopeful feeling was preva- 
lent. William Benson was there and also Samuel 
Clemes.— British Friend. 


MapaGascaR.—We learn by the last mail from 
Madagascar that Dr. Allen finds he must return to 
England this summer and close his connection with 
the Medical Mission. He has done much good 
service during the last two years of his stay at An- 
tanarivo—-we may specially notice the practical in- 
terest he has taken in the new Medical Academy— 
and we much regret that he is unable to remain 
longer. It will be seen from an advertisement on 
another page that the Committee of the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association are anxious to supply 
his place with as little delay as possible, especially 
as Dr. Fox is much needing a furlough, and had 
made arrangements for coming home this year. 
They will be very glad to meet with some earnest 
medical man, who, with the needful qualifications, 
and ina true missionary spirit, is willing to enter 


upon a service fraught with such promise of useful- 


ness.— 7 he (London) Friend. 


THE (London) Friend says: The subject of the 
relations between the Society of Friends and the 
mission work carried on by its members has for 
some time past engaged the serious consideration 
of Devonshire House Monthly Meeting, in connec- 
tion with an application made by several of the 
workers at the Bunhill Fields mission, who asked 
that the meeting for worship held there on First-day 
morning, ‘‘after the manner of Friends,”’ should 
be formally recognized as a meeting for worship of 
the Society. Although the workers at Bunhill 
Fields are chiefly members of Westminster Monthly 
Meeting, the premises are within the compass of 
Devonshire House ; and the Quarterly Meeting, to 
whom the question was referred, decided that the 
latter Monthly Meeting was the only body that 
could deal with the application. Lengthy discus- 
sions have taken place at different times, commit- 
tees being appointed in the intervals to visit the 
meeting concerned. Considerable difference of 
view existed in the Monthly Meeting ; some Friends 
warmly supporting the application, whilst others 
felt that it was unwise to single out the one meeting 
held in a particular manner for recognition, and 
better to deal with the question on a larger basis 
applicable to all the mission meetings within the 


district. Other difficulties were also felt in the pro- 
posal. Eventually, when the question came up 
again in Second month last, it became evident that 
the judgment of the meeting was against the recogni- 
tion in the manner proposed, and a minute to that 
effect was adopted. A further minute was, how- 
ever, also adopted, expressing the interest of the 
meeting in the various congregations that had been 
gathered together in Spitalfields, Bethnal Green, 
Peel, and Bunhill Fie'ds; and appointing a com- 
mittee to consider in what way these meetings 
could be suitably affiliated with the Monthly Meet- 
ing without undue interference with their indi- 
vidual character and organization. This committee 
has since presented a report which is to be con- 
sidered at a special sitting of the Monthly Meeting 
in the course of a few weeks. 
Third mo, agth, 1887. 

AN ILLUSTRATION of the wickedness of those who 
are connected with the liquor business, is seen in 
the destruction of Friends’ meeting-house at Buf- 
falo, Kansas. It was a new house recently first 
occupied. The Friends had taken an active part 
in efforts to secure the enforcement of law and 
good order, and, no doubt owing to this fact, their 
house for worship was blown to pieces by dynamite, 
on the rgth of 3d mo. Persons have been arrested 
for the deed, and will be, it is thought, convicted. 
Friends at Buffalo are very desirous to rebuild their 
house, but are unable to do so without aid from 
outside. They are making an earnest, and it would 
seem, a justifiable appeal for funds. Friends who 
incline to give should send the money or pledges 
to Wm. B. Whitaker, Buffalo, Wilson County, 
Kansas.— Christian Worker. 


—-- 


A Spiritualist ExposeEp —The New York 
Times states that a woman named Ross has been 
holding some remarkable spiritualistic exhibitions 
at Boston, which have excited the wonder of some 
scientific and literary men. Suspicions of fraud 
having been awakened in the minds of some of 
her visitors, a party of twelve agreed to attempt 
an expose. A moment or two before the signal 
was given, one of the party was conversing with 
what professed to be a ‘‘ materialized spirit.” The 
young man seized the ‘‘shadow’’ by the hand and 
drew it into the middle of the room. At the same 
instant the light was turned on, and the different 
performers seized. Four boys and a little girl were 
found inside the curtain, who during the evening 
had figured as deceased friends and relatives. 

‘¢ The mystery of the cabinet was also solved. 
It consisted of a curtain drawn across one corner 
of the room where the walls were apparently 
sulid. Investigation showed that by an ingenious 
mechanical contrivance the board could be lifted, 
leaving an open space into a closet in the back 
parlor. In the melee one of the party was quite 
severely cut by broken glass, but beyond this no 
injury was received by any one. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross made no attempt at explanation, but refunded 
the money paid by each person who had witnessed 
the séance.”’ 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW, | centuries at least, usurp the duties of prophets and 
teachers. No gorgeous ritual was introduced, nor 
_ | were any monasteries, nunneries, or orders of men. 
‘¢ History REPEATS ITsELF.’’—This proverbial | dicant or other friars established.  Asceticism 
expression was recalled in reading Dr. W. Sanday’s | Showed itself, pushing simplicity and ‘ plainnes" 
remarkable essays on the ‘‘ Origin of the Christian | to their farthest extreme ; so as at last even to consti. 
Ministry ;’’ notes giving the substance of which | tute a new and ungraceful form of ritualism, But, 
have been recently laid before our readers. ‘‘ Zxit | at last, the reverse, almost, of the post-apostolic 
Spiritus Sanctus” is the almost dramatic para. | transition now threatens us: those personating the 
phrase, appropriately suggested by Professor J, | prophets and teachers are beginning to engross the 
Rendel Harris, for Dr. Sanday’s account of the | functions of episcopot, presbuterot, diakonoi, all! 
transition from the Apostolic ‘*Church of the | A “‘monarchical’”’ system of petty rulers, desig. 
Spirit ’’ to the «‘ Church of the Bishops.’”’ ‘‘ The | nated pastors, is proposed and inaugurated. It is 
splendid dawn of Spirit-given illumination ” faded | idle to insist, as some have done, that the right kind 
into the light of common day. Ordinary gifts took | Of pastor will always draw out the gifts of others, 
the place of extraordinary. ‘‘The visits of the | instead of monopolizing control and service ina 
prophet would become few and far between; | meeting. Too easily, of their own accord, men 
and insensibly bishop, deacons and presbyters | Will yield burdens of religious duty to others ready 
would step into his place.’’ ‘‘ The services of the | to assume them. 
church would be conducted by the bishop and his| Reverently and thankfully we acknowledge that 
coadjutors, not only when there was no prophet or | God has never left Himself without witnesses, in 
teacher present, but as a regular thing.” the Society of Friends, to the ‘‘true ground of 
We are familiar with the aim (can it be called the | ministry ;”—prophets and teachers have been, from 
claim?) of the confession, organization and reli- | ag¢ to age, called, equipped, guided and empowered 
gious life of the Early Friends, to be instrumental, | for service in the Gospel. To our day, nobleex- 
under Divine guidance, in reviving primitive Chris- | amples of such have been, and are, known in many 
tianity. They proclaimed again ‘the church of | Places. But we are obliged to recognize evidences 
the Spirit ;” and, in good degree, though not without | Of danger that, now, the ‘‘church of the Spirit” 
human infirmities, they were enabled to exemplify | May lapse too much into a ‘church of the pastors.” 
it. This was, asa reformation upon the Reformation, | Must not those who are aware of this danger do 
like the passing away of the who/e shadow from | What may be done, prayerfully and in a loving 
the face of the sun: Lutherand the other Reformers | Spirit, if possible, to avert it? May it never be 
had left it still under partial eclipse. true of the Society of Friends that, having, at its 
Why, then, was not this ‘« primitive Christianity * | beginning, represented in a measure the spirit of 
at once triumphant Christianity, over the world? | the early Church, its later days shall add another 
Why did not the “children of the Light” draw to | to the many examples of human failure, as, at firs 
themselves, in one fold, all the flock of Christ? | @ revival, but afterwards a degeneration, of primi- 
Parallel to this is the other question, which belongs | tive Christianity. 
to the ages following that of the Apostles. Why ane eae 
does Dr. Sanday write that ‘‘the enthusiastic age 
of the church must come to an end?’’ There was 
no necessity about it, except that selfish men must 
do selfish things, ambitious men ambitious things, 
and the weak unwisdom of men must tend, in 
earthen vessels, to obscure, and at last almost ‘or 
quite extinguish, the wisdom that cometh down 
from above. The age of enthusiasm in the Society 
of Friends did very much ‘fade into the light of 
common day.’’ Not quite, however, did history 
repeat itself in the manner of the decadence that 
followed. In some respects Quakerism has been 
unique in the annals of the religious world. 
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‘* Not Oor Principies But Curist.’’—Objection 
is taken by our contributor, R., in our present 
number, to the sentiment of these words, quoted 
from an editorial of the (London) Friend. AsR. 
observes, it is true, that, unless we believe our 
principles to be ‘‘ of Christ,” we have no right to 
preach, teach, or even to hold them ; or, in other 
words, if we believe the principles of Friends to be 
anything else than ‘‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,” we 
are not entitled to call ourselves Friends. 

Yet, we do not feel able to share in the objection 
taken to the discrimination made by the Friend, 
understood as it appears to us to have been it 
tended. It is one thing to preach Jesus Christ and 


‘‘ Episcopoi” and ‘ presbuteroi”’ did not, for two | 
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Him crucified, the Prince of Peace, who is with 
His Church to the end of the world, calling and 
guiding His own ministers without rites or ordi- 
nances, and feeding His flock Himself,—as she 
truth, known both by Scripture and by experi- 
ence; and another thing, to set forth essentially 
the same doctrine as if it were “‘ ours’? by a mo- 
nopoly of possession: ‘‘ principles of Friends.’’ 
Unavoidably, divergence from the simplicity of our 
convictions concerning the truth, on the part of 
others, often compels such distinctive expressions, 
But sectarian proselytism never has succeeded, nor is 
itlikely to succeed, on the part of our body. Nor, 
if it were practicable, would be likely to be really 
profitable to the life of the church. It is only so 
long as ministers of Christ, under whatever name, 
like Paul, ‘‘ know nothing” among those to whom 
they preach, ‘* but Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” 
knowing and preaching Him not by the hearing of 
the ear only, but by the demonstration of the Spirit 
and by His living power, that they are made the 
means of bringing new members into the universal 
Church; which is infinitely better than increasing 
the membership of any denomination. 


RECONSIDERATION is asked, by Thomas Clark, of 
an expression of opinion lately given, concerning 
‘our Lord’s prediction (Matt. xvi. 28; Mark ix. 1; 
Luke ix. 27) that some of those standing with Him 
should not taste death until they had seen the king- 
dom of God: namely, that it was fulfilled in the 
Transfiguration, which is spoken of by each of the 
three evangelists immediately after that prediction. 
Consideration does not alter the conviction of the 
present writer, that a fulfilment of that promise 
did occur in the Transfiguration. But this does 
not exclude a connection also between the promise 
and the glory of Pentecost, after the Resurrection 
and Ascension. 

In the discourse of which the words of the pre- 
diction referred to appear to have been the conclu- 
sion, Jesus spoke of the time when ‘the Son of 
Man shall come in the glory of His Father with 
His angels; and then shall He reward every man 
according to his works.” Obviously this was said of 
adifferent event from that which was to occur before 
some of those then standing by should taste of 
death. Entirely separated also from the latter, 
were other prophecies of our Lord of things to 
come; as in Matt. xxiv., Mark xiii., Luke xii. 51, 
Xvii, 22, xxi. 5 —33, &c.. Many times in the Bible 
We are liable to some confusion, if not to error, if 
we Jimit, without sufficient reason, the fulfilment of 
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prophecy to one special event. Often, predic- 
tions are, almost certainly, intended to foreshadow 
changes in the administration of Divine provi- 
dence, or in the course of human affairs, of which 
several events are manifestations or results. 


SuRPRISE will be felt by many Friends in the 
East, and perhaps also by some in the West, at the 
announcement of the foundation of a new Univer, 
sity by Friends in Western Kansas. A few years 
ago it was supposed that educational advantages for 
our members in that State were not very abundant, 
even in regard to primary and secondary education. 

But we are learning to moderate our tendency to 
surprise at anything in the Far West, in the origi- 
nation and growth of large enterprises. Such do 
not, however, invariably succeed; and the valid 
success of an institution of learning requires much 
besides land and money to make it certain. 

We shall be rejoiced to know of the building up, 
under the auspices of Friends, of a University, 
worthy of the name, anywhere in this country, or 
in the world. But there has seemed to be a com- 
mendable prudence on the part of our fellow- 
members in England, with all their resources, 
shown in their not, as yet, undertaking the es- 
tablishment of such an institution. Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Cornell and Johns Hopkins, 
with their millions of dollars of endowment, find 
their equipment still needing enlargement, year by 
year, to meet the needs of our times. It will not 
be a subject for congratulation if an endeavor to 
build up a ‘‘ Friends’ University,” anywhere, shall 
fall short of a high standard. There are enough 
institutions, already, in some States, called univer- 
sities, whose actual position, except in name, is 
hardly equal to that of an average American College. 


Tue SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY FOR PEACE, a small 
Tract, prepared by Dr. G. Dana Boardman, and 
published by the Penna. Auxiliary of the American 
Peace Society, can be obtained for distribution 
from F. A. Sniffen, 1316 Filbert Street, Philada. 


CoRRECTION.—We are reminded by a corres- 
pondent, that the paragraph at the foot of p. 572, 
No. 36, of our present volume, credited there to 
David Hall, is taken from Paul’s 1st Epistle to the 
Corinthians, v. 8. Such a mistake is less frequent 
than the opposite one, of ascribing to the Scrip- 
tures poetical or proverbial expressions of unin- 
spired authorship: such as ‘‘that bourne from 
whence no traveler returns,” and others equally 
familiar. 
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BINFORD.—Abbie S. Binford, wife of Levi Bin- 
ford, and only daughter of David and Zelinda B. 
Marshall, was born near what is now High Point, in 
N. C., in 1848, and deceased in Carthage, Indiana, 
Third mo. 26th, 1887. 

As a daughter she was remarkably kind, gentle and 
obedient, from a desire to please more than of fear. 
In early life she gave her heart to Christ; and her 
labors of love, performed often in great feebleness of 
body, have been a blessing to many souls, 

In her 22d year she was married to Levi Binford, to 
whom she was a loving and faithful wife and a careful 
mother to her little boy, both of whom survive her. 

Some days previous to her last illness while attend- 
ing a series of meetings at Carthage, after having her 
mind for many days heavily burdened, on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath evening, she stepped out into the 
aisle, and delivered a most stirring appeal to the un- 
converted, her voice rising to an unwonted pitch, 
strength and clearness, 

On Second-day she had a chill, with congestion of 
the lungs. About half-past 8 o'clock on Seventh- 
day morning she peacefully passed away. After her 
friends all thought her gone, her breathing returned ; 
and with one word at each breath, for fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes she gave a most glowing description of the 
abode of those who have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb; of her 
blessed Redeemer, and where all is joy, peace, happi- 
ness, praise and glory, without sickness, pain, sorrow 
or tears; but saying that words were too feeble to de- 
scribe what she saw. 

It was her wish that no one minister be designated 
to preach at her funeral; the services were short, but 
deeply solemn and impressive; and the occasion 
without doubt contributed much toward the conversion 
of many souls in a few days afterwards. 


“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death ot 
His saints.” 


































WRAY.—At his residence in New York City, the 
17th of First mo., 1887, Joseph B, Wray, in the 37th 
year of his age; a valued member and overseer of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and connected for some 
15 years with the New York Colored Mission, in which 
ri oy an active and earnest worker to the time of his 

eath. 
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Lesson v. 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 





Fifth month 1st, 1887. 





Ex, i. 6—14. 


GotpenText.—He increased his people greatly; and made them 
stronger than their enemies. Ps. cv. 24, 


God had in His providence led His chosen peo- 
ple into Egypt and established them there in the 
separate province of Goshen. By this means they 
had space to increase and grow strong and were 
also largely shielded from the influence of heathen 
surroundings, which could scarcely have failed to 
corrupt them had they remained in Canaan. Jacob 
lived seventeen years in Egypt, and at his death 
his body was borne back by his sons into Canaan 
and buried there in the cave of Machpelah with his 
fathers. Joseph lived more than fifty years after 
this, and at his death showed conclusively that 
neither his lifelong residence in Egypt, nor his 
eighty years as ruler in Pharaoh’s courts had made 
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him forget his own country or his fathers’ God, 
He told his brethren toembalm his body and made 
them swear to take it with them when the Lord 
should visit them to bring them back into Canaan, 
See Heb. xi. 22. This dying action is singled out 
from Joseph’s life as showing his faith, and up. 
doubtedly it was of great use to his people as q 
reminder during the days of their prosperity that 
Egypt was not their true home, and still more so 
during the severe oppression which followed, when 
they would often recur to it as a sure ground for 
hope that the Lord would some day send deliver. 
ance. 

6. And Joseph died—at the age of 110. He was 
seventeen years old when he was sold into Egypt. 
He spent thirteen years there, partly in slavery and 
partly in prison, and eighty years as prime minis. 
ter. And all that generation. All those whether 
Egyptians or Israelites who were living at the time 
Jacob went down into Egypt. (Isa. li. 8; Lam. 
v. 19. 

7. And the children of Israel were fruitful and 
increased abundantly. The Hebrew means to swarm 
as fishes do. This was the fulfillment of prophecy. 
(Gen. xlvi. 3.) Five expressions are used in this 
to signify the extraordinary increase amongst the 
children of Israel. The primary cause for this was 
undoubtedly the blessing of the Lord upon them. 
They were now to be changed froma single family 
to a mighty nation. They lived a peaceful pastoral 
life in the best part of an exceptionally fruitful 
land. They probably did not engage in the wars 


Egypt. It has been found in India that the birth. 
rate among the native Christians is considerably 
higher, and the death-rate lower than among the 
heathen population. Similar causes doubtless 
operated to bring about the much greater relative 
increase amongst the Israelites in Egypt than 
among the surrounding population. A_ very 
moderate computation would give 2,000,000 as 
the probable number of Israelites at this time. 


8. Now there arose up a new king over Egypt. 
(Acts vii. 18.) ‘* Rather a new dynasty of kings. 
The old rulers under whom Joseph served were 
overthrown and an entirely new dynasty came into 
power.’”’ Wilkinson thinks this was the eighteenth 
dynasty who overthrew the Hyksos or Shepherd 
kings; Brugsch and others make it Rameses Il, 
the Sesostris of the Greeks, of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty. The variation is caused by the uncertainty 
of the dates assigned to the Egyptian dynasties. The 
circumstances will suit either theory. Rameses Il 
especially is known to have engaged in extensive 
building operations and to have ‘‘ employed cap 
tives in large numbers’”’ in them. 

9. Behold the people of the children of Israel art 
more and mightier than we. Egypt was divided 
into several provinces which probably maintained 
to a large extent a separate existence even when 
united under one ruler. The Israelites were out- 
growing not Egypt as a whole, but that special 
part immediately in their neighborhood. A 


| monarch who had only just seized the throne by 


which destroyed so many of the young men of. 
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powerful but strange people, as a great complica- 
ion of those discordant elements by which he was 
grounded. Ps. cv. 24, 

10. Come on, let us deal wisely with them. We 
ge here, as elsewhere, the Lord overruling the ap- 
parent natural causes which brought about this op- 
pression. Cf. Ps. cv. 25. The chosen family 
were fast becoming a nation in numbers; they 
must be bound together by common sorrows and 
hopes to make them a nation in fact. The op- 
pression was also needed to keep them separate 
from the Egyptians, to make them hate their gods ; 
and, inshort, to wean them from Egypt and make 
them willing to undertake the dangerous task of 
conquering Canaan. (Prov. xxi. 30; Ps. Ixxvi. 10.) 
They join also against our enemies. Goshen was a 
border province, and on that border of Egypt which 
was especially liable to attack. ‘‘ The wilderness 
of Arabia swarmed with Bedouins, the great em- 
pire of the Hittites was not far off, and even As- 
syrian armies approached Egypt sometimes.’’ And 
get them up out of the land. Pharaoh by no means 
wished to drive them away; this would have in- 
volved the loss of a large revenue, and would have 
left the frontier still more unprotected. It is to be 
noted that the boasted ‘wisdom of his proposed 
action was really foolishness. Had he treated the 
Israelites kindly, he would probably have attached 
them permanently to himself. Political oppression 
and injustice invariably recoils on those who prac- 
tice it. ‘* The story of Egypt’s suffering begins 
with the story of Egypt’s injustice."—/. Urgu- 
hart. Compare the present state of Ireland, the 
Indian mutiny, and the difficulties of our own 
government with the Indians. Must the story be 
repeated again in regard to the Chinese ? 


11. Therefore they did set over them taskmasters 
to afflict them with their burdens. Through all the 
oppression the Israelites were allowed to possess 
property of their own. See Ex. ix. 4—7, &c. 
They were made slaves in the sense of being 
obliged to perform task work, but they continued 
to occupy their own houses and probably to culti- 
vate their land. (Ex. ix. 26.) The ‘‘ taskmasters,’’ 
or ‘ chiefs of tribute,” were men of rank, superin- 
tendents of the public works, such as are often 
represented on Egyptian monuments, and care- 
fully distinguished from the subordinate overseers. 
And they built for Phoraoh treasure cities, Pithom 
and Raamses. R.V., ‘store cities.’? The ob- 
ject of these cities was for storing the grain, of 
which two-fifths of the annual produce was Pha- 
raoh’s by law. (Gen. xlvii. 24—26.) The grain 
was then exported in all directions, many of the 
surrounding nations being dependent upon Egypt 
for their supplies. The true site of Pithom has 
lately been discovered by M. Naville, twelve miles 
west of Ismalia, on the Sweet-water Canal. Raamses 
Was situated at the western end of the canal, not a 
gteat way from Heliopolis. ‘‘ The store cities would 
naturally be built on this great thoroughfare of 
travel (the canal) both for convenience of collecting 
the grain and of trade. Monuments at both places 
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force would have the more reason to dread a | indicate that Rameses the Great (Rameses IT.) was 
their builder.” 


they multiplied. Job v. 13. 
against God, and his whole power was unable to 
accomplish anything, or rather it accomplished just 
what God desired, 2. ¢., the solidifying of His 
people, and the weaning of them from Egypt. And 
they were grieved —rather ‘‘ angry,’’ ‘‘ fierce.” 


bondage. 
their spirit, to cause them to desire death ; perhaps 
he hoped they would neglect their children, as 
feeling that life was not worth living; at any rate, 
he wished to crush out all spirit of resistance. Jn 
mortar and in brick. Bricks werea favorite build- 
ing material in Egypt, where stone is scarce. They 
were of various sizes, but all considerably larger 
than ours. 
inches to 14% inches long, 834 inches to 6% 
inches wide, and 7 inches to 4% inches thick. 
When made of the Nile mud they required, as they 
still require, straw to prevent their cracking; but 
those formed of clay taken from the torrent beds on 
the edge of the deserts held together without straw. 
The baked bricks were smaller than the sun-dried.” 
And in all manner of service in the field. Their 
labors were not confined to brick making and 
building, but every kind of agricultural work was 
required of them. 
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Both were in the land of Goshen. 
12. But the more they afflicted them the more 
Pharaoh was fighting 


14. And they made their lives bitter with hard 
No doubt Pharaoh thought to break 


‘*The usual dimensions vary from 20 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 
1. V. 6. ‘Joseph died.’? We must place de- 


pendence upon no earthly prop. However valu- 
able, however seemingly indispensable, they will 
all pass away. Only Jesus Christ is the same yes- 
terday and to day and forever. 


2. V. 10. Pharaoh thought he was dealing wisely 


in oppressing the Israelites, but only justice and 
right dealing are truly wise. All cruelty and in- 
justice recoils upon itself sooner or later. 


3. V. 12. It is vain to fight against God. All 


Pharaoh’s power could not injure those whom God 
made to multiply and grow. 


4. God’s purposes were fulfilled as well in the 
adversity as in the prosperity of His people. 


a 


Tue Yellowstone Park bill has been passed by 
the Senate. It defines the Park boundaries, places 
it under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States, and sets the territory apart as a public park 
and pleasure ground for the benefit of the people. 
The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make 
rules for the management and care of the Park, 
and provision is made for a detail of troops to pro- 
tect its beauties. All hunting of wild animals or 


birds, except animals dangerous to human life, 
fishing with nets and traps, is prohibited, and vio- 
lations are punished by fine and imprisonment. 
The President is to appoint a Commissioner, who 
is to reside in the Park and act as a justice of the 
peace in placing offenders within the jurisdiction of 
a district court. 
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Stanford thus states his purposes : 


‘¢T intend that the Stanford University shall not 
only give one a classical education, but that under 
its roof one may learn telegraphy, type setting, 
type-writing, journalism, book keeping, farming, 
civil engineering, &c. For a number of years prior 
to its inception, young men, graduates of Harvard, 
Yale and other Eastern colleges, used to call upon 
me bearing letters of introduction and asking me 
to find employment for them. I would learn on 
examination that while their knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, logic and metaphysics might be thorough, 
they were actually helpless, so far as practical 
knowledge went. They were willing to learn, it is 
true, but the world is full of unskilled labor, and so 
I was forced to put them on the railroad as con- 
ductors, brakesmen and firemen in order that they 
might become self-supporting. I then conceived 
the idea of a University from which young men 
could graduate fully equipped for the battle of life 
in whatever direction their taste might run.”’ 




















Teacher : 

THE annual session of the Niagara Falls Summer 
School of Methods will be held at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., from July 18 to Aug. 5, 1887. A glance 
at a list of the faculty is sufficient to indicate both 
the superiority and the great variety of work to be 


presented. Expenses will be kept down to the 
lowest limit. 


Tue Northwestern Summer School, Col Fran- 
cis W. Parker, Principal, will begin at Normal 
Park, Iil., July 18, immediately after the meeting 


of the National Educational Association, and con- 
tinue three weeks. 


THE Sauveur Summer College of Languages has 
been removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burling: 
ton, Vt., to Oswego, N. Y., where the twelfth ses- 
sion will begin July 11, 1887. 

EpucaTE your boysalike. Do not give the one 
a less education but the other a better one, for 
whenever the farmer and the professional man can 
talk with equal* intelligence upon questions of. in- 
terest, one will have no excuse for granting so 
much superiority to the other, and these social 
inequalities will vanish as mist before the morning 
sun. 

If our laboring men would educate themselves 
they would cease to feel that they are merely a part 
of the machinery of the men for whom they labor, 
but would know that they are masters of their oc- 
cupations, and hence are men, entitled to all the 
respect of men. Men of like occupations would 
still continue to associate together, yet a mere oc- 
oupation of itself would give no one a higher stand- 
ing than another. Under such a condition of 
affairs, young men would naturally follow the oc 
cupations for which they are fitted without any re- 
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THE new University at Palo Alto, Cal., founded 
by the millionaire Leland Stanford, is to give a 
practical, as well as a classical education. Governor 


The following items are from Zhe School 
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a 
straint or fear of social degradation. Every occupa. 
tion would then be open for men of honor ang 
intelligence. Put a Grant in the tan-yard and the 
tan-yard becomes as honorable as the field of battle. 
Put a Webster or a Greeley upon the farm and the 
farm becomes as attractive as the fields of politics 
Put a Garfield upon the tow-path and the tow-path 
becomes as enticing as the road to the White House, 
Prof. Agassiz said that some of the best natural 
historians that he found in Brazil were slaves ; and 
another writer says that such slaves are bound to 
be masters of their owners. 

Give us an educated yeomanry, and instead of 
strikes and rabbles the ballot box will be the me. 
dium through which demands are executed ; then 
there would cease to be such an army of men pre 
senting themselves on election days to sell their 
election franchise to the highest bidder ; ballots will 
then stand as exponents of individual sentiments 
rather than of so many dollars and cents, 

Such a state of affairs is surely to be desired, 
How it would enrich and ennoble individual life 
and bring all classes and:grades into a better u- 
derstanding of each other and into clearer har- 
mony.—Z. S. Baldwin, in Earlhamite. 


-o 


RURAL. 


SPECIALTIES IN FARMING.—1. A real objection 
to the one-crop system is that in our climate we 
can never be positively certain that our crop will 
not fail. A frost or hail may kill corn. Wheat has 
numerous enemies. The season may be too dry 
for potatoes, and they fail to grow, or too wet, and 
they rot. No one who has a family to support 
could depend upon apples alone, and so with any 
single crop. The fruit specialist raises all kinds of 
small and large fruits; if one kind fails, he falls 
back on the others. The market gardener don’t 
confine himself to cabbage or lettuce, but grows 
every kind of garden truck, and so is safe against 
ordinary accidents. 

2. Another objection to a single crop is that it 
would give the farmer and his hands employment 
only a small portion of the year. Potatoes, for in- 
stance, not more than six months. Hay only a few 
months, and other single crops in the same way. But 
the different crops being sowed at different times, and 
maturing at different periods, the farmer has the 
opportunity of caring for several as easily as fora 
single one. 

3. A single crop exhausts the ground much more 
quickly than a rotation of crops. The richest 
Western prairie only raises a few valuable crops of 
wheat. The corn crop soon falls to one-half or 
one-third, and so with all other single crops. The 
barrenness of the South at the present is largely 
due to this system of farming. 

4. Farming is a business which brings in at best 
but a small amount of cash. This the farmer must 
use with great care if he would amass anything. He 


and his men have the time to raise all that they’and 
the stock consume. This time they can use i 10 
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jher way, hence it is turned into money by raising 

visions. This makes the great difference in the 
condition of the farmer in Pennsylvania over the 
frmer in the Carolinas or in Georgia. 

Hence, after a careful study, I arrive at the con- 
clusion that the hope of our farmers, North, South, 
fast and West, lies in a diversified farming. In 
ieeping the men and horses always busy on some 
market crop, or in raising provision and forage for 
home use. But with all this, I would add some 
yecially. One farmer may make a specialty of 
hee-keeping (a much neglected, but very profitable 
department of agriculture), another, of poultry, or 
fne milk, cheese or butter, or of seed wheat, or 
grass seed, &c., &c. To my mind here is the place 
for the specialties, and every wide-awake farmer 
cando well to have some hobby to follow up as 
suggested.— Prof. G. G. Groff, in Independent. 


CoTTON-SEED products have increased so much 
in use during the last few years, that extensive 
mills for their manufacture are now running in 
nearly all cotton centres of the South. The oil is 
largely employed as a substitute for, or adultera- 
tion of, olive oil ; and, especially in hotels and res- 
taurants, to take the place of lard. It has also 
other uses ; and the cake left after the expression of 
the oil, is given as food to cattle. 


ACCORDING to a writer in the Country Gentle- 
man, many Western farmers do not appreciate the 
value of the sorghum plant. The plant itself, and 
its seed, make good food for stock; and the seed 
mixed with other grains does well as food for 
poultry. In preparation for it, the ground should 
be well plowed and put in fine condition. Then 
itshould be sown (being a sub tropical plant) after 
the ground has become warm in the spring ; in drills, 
3 or 4 feet apart, and lightly covered. When 
young, it needs cultivation ; afterwards, it will take 
care of itself. 


OF MaNuRES, that of the cow is the poorest, that 
of the horse being double in value, and that of the 
hog five-times that of the horse.—/bid. 


ENEMIES OF BeEs.—A large fly, called the ‘‘ bee 
hawk” or ‘*mosquito hawk’? is one of them. 
Spiders sometimes spin nets near the eatrances of 
hives, and catch the bees as they go or return from 
honey-gathering. Ants occasionally, in spring, 
take their abode in hives, which they leave (unless 
driven out before) when warm weather comes. 
Powdered borax put on their nests will generally 
drive them away. 

Toads, at nightfall, sit at the hive-entrance, and 
gobble up the bees. Skunks now and then get 
into an apiary and eat many of them. So do bears, 
in places where they abound. The king-bird 
catches, on the wing, sometimes, five or six bees 
a minute. The ‘‘ bee moth” is another of the 

’s greatest enemies. —/bid. 


POULTRY KEEPING requres that the fowls be made 
comfortable: with a sufficient variety of food; 
pure water; clean, roomy, airy quarters; protec- 
tion from extremes of cold and heat; nesting 


places and roosts retired and yet easy of access ; 
and a bed of sand and gravel to peck and work in. 

Of varieties, the Dorking stands high for the 
table; the Leghorn furnishes the greater number 
of eggs; for general excellence, the Houdan may 
be commended.—/did. 


THe Ciematis.—Of the hundred or more speci- 
mens of the Clematis found growing wild in various 
parts of the world, the larger number are half- 
woody climbing vines. While our native Clemati- 
ses are all worthy of cultivation, the flowers of the 
Oriental species are so much larger that they have 
become by far the most popular. It cannot be said, 
however, that the Oriental species and varieties are 
more beautiful in form or color than some of our 
native ones, but the flowers are larger and more 
gaudy in appearance. When our native species 
have been cultivated as long and as many seedlings 
raised therefrom as there have been of the foreign 
species, we shall know more of what they are 
capable of producing. 

In our native scarlet flowering Clematis (C. coc- 
cinea) we possess the starting point or foundation of a 
new race of the Clematis, such as never as yet been 
seen. To secure sucha race we need enthusiasts 
who possess the skill and patience to produce hy- 
brids between our native scarlet Clematis and the 
larger and more hardy Oriental species and varie- 
ties. 

The large-flowered Chinese and Japanese varie- 
ties have long been favorite climbing plants in our 
gardens, and while the catalogues of nurserymen 
contain the names of an immense number of varie- 
ties, the difference between many of them is so 
slight that it is not so easily recognized except by 
professional florists. Orchard and Garden. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRIENDS’ MEXICAN MISSION. 


Prior to leaving Matamoras I was too closely occu- 
pied in the Publishing Department to write an account 
of the progress of that part of our work. One year ago 
the State Legislature tried to introduce a uniform 
series of books in all the public schools, and it seemed 
probable that our books would be excluded. The 
effort proved fruitless in Northern Tamaulipas and 
the only change was the substitution of our Reading 
Charts and Si/adario for our First Reader, and when [ 
left, it seemed probable that our Cartil/a Iilustrada 
would take the place of the French imprint of Man- 
devil’s First Reader in Spanish, which is used in some 
schools, Our Cartil/a I/lustrada, or Illustrated Primer, 
was issued over two years ago, using the wood cuts 
presented by Martha Allen, of Beverly, N.J., which 
belonged to the late W. J. Allinson, who look a lively 
interest in this mission. Having on hand a large stock 
of school books, it seemed necessary and in accordance 
with the pointings of duty to devote my own time 
jointly with my wife and other laborers in strength- 
ening the Southern Missions, where more than three- 
fourths of our evangelistic work lies, and nearly the 
same proportion of our actual membership. 

Luciano Mascorro will continue the printing work at 
Matamoras, with the aid of W. A. Walls as financial 
agent and mailing clerk, The work the present 
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summer will be the publication of :‘ El Ramo de Olivo,” 
in.which “ Valiant for the Truth ” is being issued as fast 
as translated, the impression in book form of 1000 
copies being made from the same type. We thus cir- 
culate about 2000 copies of this admirable book, 
written by our dear friend Ruth S. Murray. It seems 
very opportune at this time, when new meetings are 
being formed and native ministers are actively en- 
gaged where there is determined opposition and ridi- 
cule, that the trials and labors of George Fox and his 
co-laborers should show them how others under similar 
circumstances found their spiritual arms mighty 
through God's power to tear down the strongholds of 
spiritual darkness and error, 

We left Matamoras onthe 14th inst., and after some 
delays reached here yesterday. The scenes of travel 

c have been so fully described heretofore, that we will 

not repeat them now. On one plain we saw over 500 
century plants opening their flower stalks, some glow- 
ing with their golden show of yellow flowers, others 
still green, with their unopened buds adorning their 
tall flower stalks. As it was raining all the time we 
were riding the twelve miles of table-land on which 
they grow, I could not use my pocket camera to take 
a view of the magnificent display of flowers. Twice 
we could count nearly or quite one hundred in view at 
one time. The only use made of them there is to 
utilize the dry flower stalks for rafters for all the build- 
ings, as lumber of all kinds is very scarce. 

The rain which began that day continued for three 
days and nights, delaying our journey, and giving us 
trials of faith such as a /empora/ of these tropical re- 
gions can give. The last night of the rain just as dark- 
ness closed over us we passed the deep and slippery 
channel of the Rio Pilon and camped under the large 
trees on its bank. It was difficult to get a fire started 
which would enable us to burn the wet wood, and most 
of us were pretty thoroughly drenched by the shower. 
Our horses had plenty of corn, but no fodder, and as 
it continued raining all night we began fearing that 
the exposure would bring on the dreaded fevers of 
this region, This was, however, the end of the rain, 
The morning brightened upon us, and though we 
could only reach the nearest village, six miles away, 
owing to tired horses, yet the remainder of our journey 
to this point was very pleasant indeed. 

Here we found our Presbyterian brethren gathering 
for their Synod, and our delays on the road seem to 
have been providential, allowing us to fully and freely 
confer with them in regard to the joint occupation of 
the city of Tula, 45 miles west of Santa Barbara, and 
we rejoice that this decision has been satisfactory to 
all their native laborers as well as our own, and tothe 
foreign missionaries also, Tula disputes with Mata- 
moros the title of the most populous city of Tamauli- 
pas, having within its jurisdiction some 16,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is within two days’ travel of all our present 
meeting places in Southern Tamaulipas, 

All our missionaries of both Boards leave here to- 
morrow to visit their respective stations in the moun- 
tain regions south and west of Victoria. My family 
remains here until my return from our first visit to the 
meetings at Gomez Farias, Quintero, Antiguo Morelos 
and Santa Barbara, when we shall probably fix our 
residence for the coming summer in the city ot Tula, 
continuing my visits to all our stations as often as way 
opens therefor, SAMUEL A, PURDIE, 

Victoria de Tamaulipas, Third mo. 27th, 1887. 

































































Kerr City, Fiorina, Fourth mo. 7th, 1887. 

Thinking the readers of Friends’ Review might be 
interested in the Lord's work in this part of the land, I 
senda little account,having recently accompanied Mary 
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Hammond, a minister of Kerr City Monthly Meeting 
on a Gospel mission to some parts of Florida, where 
we found many ready to receive it, but in some places 
such opposition by pastors to women’s preaching tha 
meeting-houses could not be had, but school-houses 
were used where the people listened with much jp. 
terest as Christ was preached as a perfect Saviour 
from sin to all who repent, believe, ask and accept of 
the plan of salvation through Him. 

We also visited those of our own branch of the 
church found in several places; and at Bloomfield, 
Sumter Co., they are anxious to havea Friends’ mee. 
ing established, with which some of other denomina. 
tions are ready to unite. Our meetings in this place 
we enjoy as being blessed of the Lord. 

We shall miss our friends Eli and Mahalah Jay and 
daughter, who have returned to their home in Rich. 
mond, Ind., after having spent the winter with us, 

LyDIA STANLEY, 


LE, 





From The Student, : 
EASY INSTRUCTION IN ASTRONOMY, 


Meteors afford excellent opportunities for dril- 
ling a class in observing celestial phenomena. No 
telescope is needed and no appliances but such as 
are homemade or cheap. 

Meteors are stones, mostly very small, which 
revolve in elliptic rings around the sun. They 
exist in vast numbers and are scattered all around 
the ring, sometimes nearly uniformly, sometimes 
in bunches. The ring is sometimes a few millions 
of miles wide, so that it takes the earth several 
days to travel across it. The earth going around 
the sun once in a year will go through the same 
ring on the same days of successive years. So weare 
able to predict in advance when a certain shower 
will come. As it passes through it comes into close 
proximity with the meteors and attracts them to 
itself. As soon as they enter the atmosphere the 
friction inflames them, they burn up, and their 
ashes fall imperceptibly to the earth. These ashes 
are sometimes detected on newly fallen snow on 
high mountains far away from human habitations. 
Some of the meteors are too large or too refractory 
for complete combustion and they fall to the earth 
as aerolites. 

Now, since all the meteors of a common ring 
are moving in parallel lines, they appear to radiate, 
on account of perspective, from a common point, 
just as parallel telegraph wires appear to diverge 
from a distant point. The constellation in which 
this point is determines the name of the meteor 
shower. ‘Thus we have the Leonids of Eleventh 
mo. 13th, and adjacent nights; the Perseids of 
Eighth mo. roth; the Orionids of Tenth mo. 19th, 
and so on. 

To watch for meteors the observers must have a 
map of the heavens on which they can mark their 
tracks. This can be made by laying a sheet of 
translucent paper over a Whitall’s Planisphere set to 
the proper hour and marking on it the bright stars 
and conspicuous grouping, so they can be readily 
found. When a meteor is seen in the sky its course 
is carefully observed and transferred to the map 
with an arrowhead at one end to distinguish the 
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direction of the motion. After a few hours’ watch, 
the radiation from a given point is easily seen and 
the ‘‘ radiant point ’’ determined. 

It is useless to watch on moonlight nights or 
when the air is hazy. It is better to have several 
observers and divide'the sky amongthem. There 
ye more meteors almost any night than most 

ple are aware of, but on the nights mentioned 
sbove and those near to them, if favorable, one is 
slmost certain to see a considerable number. Four 
observers can often locate as many as a hundred 
an hour, and on some occasions, when we go 
through a bunch, vastly more. Meteor hunting is 
very much like fishing, very interesting when game 
isplenty, but rather tiresome otherwise. A sci- 
entific observer cannot expect unadulterated in- 
terest, however, and should not be discouraged by 
alittle monotony. 

Every boy and girl of intelligence and persever- 
ance can perform work worth publishing in the 
way of meteor observations if he will take the 
trouble. I. S. 

From Lights and Shadows. 
WE NEED THE GIRLS. 


Iwish some strong, bright angel stood before 
you, just now, while you read, girls, to flash be- 
fore you as no words of mine can, the power you 
possess to help or hinder the cause of temperance ; 
tomake you feel your responsibility because you 
ae girls in this matter; to shudder at its weight 
and to never cease trying to fulfil it —AAzabeth 
Cleveland in 1882. 


“God wants the happy-hearted girls, the loving girls, 
The best of girls, the worst of girls, 
God wants to make them all His pearls, 
And to reflect His holy face 
And bring to mind His wondrous grace, 
|, That beautiful the world may be, 
And filled with love and purity, 
God wants the girls,” 


We want you, too, dear friend. We need you to 
help us battle against the greatest foe of mankind 
—intemperance. It is God’s call to your soul. 
No one can fill your place. No one can do your 
work. 

I know by your eager face that you are waiting 
to know your duties in this cause. I hear your 
question: ‘* What can I do?” 

It was only a little flower put into the window 
of asick-room that led a weary soul back to God. 
Surely you can cheer some lonely heart by a little 
blossom. You can scatter leaflets along the path- 
way of life that may gladden somebody’s heart 
with new and precious thoughts. You can gather 
your friends into Bands tor work. You can use 
your influence always and everywhere for temper- 
ance, 

There is a true account given of two young wo- 
men. Both had influence in society. One re- 
fused a glass of wine at a reception. Her modest 
answer to the ‘‘ Why?” was the means of keeping 
Wine out of a series of receptions given that winter. 


I ween somebody’s boy was saved. So much for 
moral courage / 

The other young woman led many into sinful 
paths, because she favored the social glass and 
card-playing. Pen cannot write a mother’s grief 
for her wayward boy, who took his first glass from 
that young woman’s hand. So much for fashion- 
able example. Beware of it, young friend. 

In God's own book we read of a young woman 
who did two very simple things. One was to 
watch a little cradle among the rushes; another 
was to go and find a nurse for the little Moses. Did 
she dream that she was saving the future leader of 
God’s chosen people? No; she simply did a 
sister’s duty. 

Shall we not ‘‘ go and do likewise ’’—saving our 
own brothers and sisters from the curse of intemp- 
erance? We shall simply do a sister’s duty. 
There is another story told in this famous Book of 
a little maid in captivity, who pointed a great 
captain to a prophet of healing. A few words saved 
the captain’s life. A word of warning from you, 
my friend, may save the young man you see oc- 
casionally. He has taken his first glass. He says, 
‘¢ No harm in one glass.’’? Ah! tell him his danger 
—to-morrow may be too late. 

Do not fear to say a word for the right; God 
will help you. Moreover, work in fas¢h, remem- 
bering, ‘‘ According to your faith, be it unto you.” 
—Mary L. Moreland. 


STATED MEETING OF THE WOMEN'S 
Foreign Missionary Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia will be held at 1122 Chestnut Street, 
second floor, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 23d, 1887, 
at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
Japanese articles will be on exhibition and for sale, 


EY! SHARPLESS, WHO HAS BEEN FOR THE 

past six years on the Island of Jamaica, teaching 
the people and endeavoring to elevate their condition, 
desires to have a meeting in this city during the coming 
week. A general invitation is extended to all Friends 
interested, 


THE SHOEMAKER MISSIONARY, 


The greatest things in quiet places grow ; 

And men are like the trees, which need the light 
And free, fresh air to make them strong for life. 
The noblest deeds in silence are thought out, 
And plans are born while only stars look on ; 
And hopes are whispered to the birds and flowers, 
Which keep the secret. So the grand oaks grow 
That once were acorns; so the grand deeds too, 
That once were only dreams. 


A little village in Northamptonshire 

Became the home, a hundred years ago, 

Of a young man—poor and unlearned at first— 
Whose thoughts were clarion-calls he needs must hear 
And dared not disobey. He read the news 
How India with its costly merchandise, 

Its wondrous wealth and vast extent of land, 
Did now belong to England; and he read 
How Angi, Soma and a host of gods 

Were worshipped by the Indians, and his heart 
Was filled with longing to go forth and tell 

The good news of the love of Jesus Christ, 
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And the glad heaven which He has made the home 
For all the peoples of the Father's world, 


Great need had he of patience. 
To listen to the visionary talk 
Of him they deemed fanatic. So he took 

The little village church they offered him ; 

And when the stipend—ten or fifteen pounds— 
Proved all too meager, made the village shoes, 

And mended them, and taught the village boys, 
Making a g!obe of leather for his school, 

And giving lessons in geography,— 

Chiefly of India. But the Moulton fields 

Were his prayer places, and the silent trees 

Looked down the while he made his high resolves ; 
And the calm stars smiled with approving light, 

And now and then the wakeful nightingale 

Might hear another plaintive lay than hers 

Break through the stillness and “ O Lord, how long?” 
Come from the lips of Carey. 














No one cared 






















































































Much he tried 
To get the ear of others, At all meeting times, 
When ministers together came for talk, 
He was among them, and in earnest words 
Pleaded the duty of the modern Church 
To care for India. ‘God has given the land 
To us,” he cried, “ and we must win it back 
To Christ. Oh, brothers, why still hesitate ? 
Let us go forward and attempt great things 
For God, and then expect great things from God, 
Who will not disappoint us.” Angrily 
An older man cried out, “ Sit down, young man!” 
Yet was not Carey silenced. 













































































Many days 

Passed on before he had his heart’s desire ; 
And then, behold! in far-off Serampore 
The man of Moulton! Honored, learned, praised. 
Professor in the college ; translator 
Of the most holy Book he loved so well ; 
Leader of modern missions, whose good name 
Was spoken in the English parliaments 
And in the homes of India. So he lived; 
And, like a tree whose leaves for healing grew, 
In stately strength and beauty reared his head, 
Because his great true heart was brave for God. 

Selected, MARIANNE FARINNGHAM, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
House of Commons resumed its sittings the 12th inst. 
The debate was re-opened on the Government's side 
in favor of the Irish Crimes Act Amendment bill, In 
regard to the bill, Gladstone thus writes: ‘The intro- 
duction of the bill is in many respects deplorable, but 
it is good in the respect that it is doing much to open 
the eyes of honest men to the true facts of the question. 
I have placed myself in Parliament to oppose it at 
every stage.” 

The result of the exciting debate on the Coercion 
bill in the House of Commons, the 15th inst., is vari- 
ously estimated, It is said that the hope of the Tory 
managers is, that a succession of violent scenes may 
draw the party line strictly, and prevent weak or un- 
certain Liberal-Unionists from voting against Coer- 
cion. The Speaker's course is condemned by many, 
but upheld by others, as being the best that could be 
done to avoid a continuance of what the Speaker 
called a painful and disgraceful scene. Healy, an 
Irish leader, was suspended for abusive language. 
The enormous Anti-coercion meetings of the past week 
are being met by counter demonstrations of the Tories 
and Liberal-Unionists, and Chamberlain and Lord 
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Randolph Churchill have made some very violen 
speeches, Gladstone pours forth daily letters, each 
short, fiery and full of energy. 

The second reading of the Coercion bill was 
to without a division in the House of Commons, the 
18th inst., after a motion for the rejection of th 
measure had been defeated. The figures were 70 
for, and 269 against the bill. Thus the Coercion i 
has passed its most critical stage and goes to Com. 
mittee. 

Intense excitement centres in a reply from Parnell, 
to the fac simile in the 7zmes, of a letter purporting to 
have been written by Parnell approving the Phenix 
Park murders. He emphatically pronounced the letter 
a forgery, and criticised the reproduction of his alleged 
signature. 

A dispatch from Paris to the CAvonicle says : Every 
Mayor or other official in Alsace-Lorraine, suspected 
of French sympathies, has been dismitsed, Even in 
the schools the same determination is evident'tos 
press all French sentiment, tae 

GERMANY.—The Government has purchased for 
$250,000 an invention for steering balloons. A success. 
ful trial of the invention by War Office officials has 
just been made, 

Russ1a.—A settlement of the Afghan question has 
been effected by the Governments of Great Britain 
and Russia. By the terms of this settlement Englaai 
assents to the Russian demand for that branch of the 
Oxus, now held by the Afghans, in exdnange for 
which concessions will be made of territo*.on the 
northwest frontier. br * 

CANADA.—The Dominion Parliament was?opened 
on the 14th inst. by the Governor General. Hu speech 
was mainly devoted to domestic affairs, and ts refer. 
ence to the fisheries question was brief and nom-com- 
mittal. 

DomeEstic.—In the Senate of Pennsylvania the 13th 
inst., the Woman Suffrage Constitutional Amendment 
resolution was carried by a vote of 27 to 16. Senator 
Harlan, the female suffrage champion, was warmly 
congratulated on his victory. 

Governor Hill, of New York, the 12th inst. sent to 
the Assembly a veto of the Crosby High License bill, 
He objects to the bill, that it is special legislation, in 
that it applies to only two cities of the State, New 
York and Brooklyn, and that its forfeiture clause is 
clearly unconstitutional. 

In the Massachusetts House of Representatives, the 
1sth inst.,a High License bill was reported, fixing the 
price of a first class license $1000, second and third 
classes at $750, fourth class at $500, and fifth class at 

150, 

. The Chief ot the Bureau of Statistics, in his quarterly 
report, just issued, estimates that “in round numbers 
the consumption of distilled spirits, domestic and im- 
ported, in this country, has increased from 43,000,000 
gallons in 1840 to 72,000,000 gallons in 1886; of 
wines from 4,800,000 gallons to 22 ,000,000, and of 
malt liquors from 23,000,000 to 642,000,000, The 
consumption per capita during the same period de- 
creased, as regards distilled spirits, from about two 
and a half gallons to about one and a-quarter gallons, 
and increased as regards wines from twenty-nine hun- 
dredths to thirty-eight hundredths gallons, and malt 
liquors from less than one and a-half to more than 
eleven gallons.” 

Thousands of cattle, thousands of tons of produce, 
and over 100 houses and barns are reported to have 
been consumed in the great prairie fire in Kansas, At 
last accounts the fire was sweeping northwest in the 
direction of Decatur county, and fifteen human beings 
are said to have perished. 
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The drought, so long prevailing in Western Texas, 


is at last broken, a heavy and general rain fell | 


throughout the section on the 12th inst. 


| 
Cajene Ayqui, a hostile Indian chief, was captured | 


near Guaymas, Mexico, on the 12th inst. on a ranche, 
where he had been hiding for two months, 


Mexicans, which has raged in Sonora for two years, 

Aterrible accident occurred on the 11th instant at 
St. Clair, Penna. Two young ladies, Vassar College stu- 
dents,in company with a youug man, entered the 
Chamberlain Colliery with one of the operators for the 
purpose of inspecting the operation of mining coal, 
An explosion soon occurred and the party were found 
lying on the ground frightfully burned and bruised. 
Two have since died. There is no doubt the accident 
was due to the exhibition of the mine by a naked lamp. 

A fire at St. Augustine, Florida, on the 12 inst. de- 
stroyed a number of buildings, among them the old 

thedral, built in 1793. It was not very picturesque, 
uu. was quaintly decorated, and was an interesting 
landmark of the city. 

Thomas Kerr, the new Burgess of Plymouth, has 
been a vigorous reformer, ‘“ He has succeeded in 
closing all the saloons and stores, and stopping every 
kind of business on Sunday.” 

A tornado passed over the country between St. 
\lairsville, Ohio, and Wheeling, West Virginia, a dis- 
tance of ten miles on the 15th inst. A funnel-shaped 
clon? “ a cone downward, struck St. Clairsville and 
-¢be eastward, demolishing houses and leveling 

eh 4 telegraph poles. Martin’s Ferry suffered 

verely than St. Clairsville, and five persons 
wi" jured, two perhaps fatally. Other casualties 
were c<ported at different points, but no loss of life. 
Comparatively little damage was done in Wheeling, 
the town being sheltered by high hills, 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


Nerling Silver *° Plated Wares 
WILSON & SON, 


SILVERSMITHS CO., 


S.W. cor. Fifth and Cherry Streets 
(1380 North Fifth St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


ee 
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Below Cost. 


Retailing 


The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
ASSIGNEE. 


His cap- | 
ture, it is said, ends the war between the Yaqiuis and | 
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PLANTS, BULBS. 
erespanies 
Sow Ee, le the Gate 
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Katsu ua 
J : sent for 6c. in stamps. 
seat caine 
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LANDRETH’S AMERICAN GARDEN SEEDS 
ARE GROWN FROM SEED STOCKS, THE RESULT OF 
CAREFUL SELECTION, IN TRIAL BEDS SPECIALLY DE- 
VOTED TO'THAT PURPOSE. SEED TRIAL BEDS AR 
NOTHING NEW, AS MANY PERSONS ARE LED TO SUP- 
POSE, HAVING BEEN IN USE BY THIS HOUSE OVER 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 23 S. Sixth St., 


Between Market and Chestnut Sts.; and Branch Store, Dela- 
ware Ave. and Arch St., Philadelphia. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Y. our Great § 
and poting e have all the 
atest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizes tosuitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUs PLANTS by mail or express to all points. 
$8 to $2 

3 TO 12 PLANTS SI, $8 f0.$29 
New Guide, pp. menety 200Gnces 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, & 

Climbing Vines, and New and Rare Flowe 
Seeds, and tells how to grow them—FREE 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. UNDER THE 

care of Miami Centre and Fairfield Quarterly Meet- 

ings of Orthodox Friends. High and healthy location. Tuition 

$1 per week ; no other fees. Two commodious boarding houses 

on the club plan at cost. Both sexes receive equal privileges 
and degrees. Able teachers and all necessary apparatus. 


A Household Manual 


a 





MEDIOINE, 
SURGERY, 
NURSING 
AND 
HYGIENB. 


For Daily Use in the Preservation of Health and Care 
of the Sick and Injured; with an Introductory Outline 
of ANATOMY and PHysIOLOGy. 


BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 


Formerly Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Pennsylvania, arid Professor of Physiology and Dis- 
eases of Children in Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania; Author of “Our Homes,” “ Essentials 
With Eight Plates and 
Nearly Three Hundred Woodcut IIlustrations. 


Phila.: LEA BROTHERS & C0., 706 Sansom St 


of Practical Medicine,” &c. 
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Advertisements in Friends’ Review. 
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Single insertions, or those repeated not more than 


four times, must be prepaid, others may be paid for 
monthly. 


For further information address, 
FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, Publisher. 
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ALL PORCELAIN. 


HAINES, JO 
31136 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 


75,000 


4 Families now using 
fy the celebrated 


FERRIS 


PATENT 


ADBURY, 


#1 CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 
4% Perfect in Fit for all 
ages, infants to adults. 


B for Health, 

EST Economy, 

and Beauty 

am Descriptive Circular free 

FERRIS BROS. 
Man 


ufacturers, 
341 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Wilburton-by-the- Sea, 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


Greatly enlarged, and many attractions added since 
last season, Open for guests Sixth mo, 11th, 


R. K, LETCHWORTH. 


THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly onthe beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths, 
Open all the year. 
A. B. ROBERTS, 


RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, Wernersville, Pa. 

On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet, delightfully situ- 

ated in the midst of evergreen and chestnut groves, grand 

scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist to 
November. For circular address JAMES H,. PRESTON, 


THE MANSION HOUSE, SARATOGA, 


A cool, shady Summer resort, three minutes’ walk from Ex. 
celsior ont will be opened eariyin June. Until June 10th, 
address HANNAH T. PAUL, 1317 Filbert Street, Philadelphia; 
after that date, MANSION HouSsE, SARATOGA. 

at Lansdowne, Delaware County, 


FOR RENT Pa., 18 minutes from Broad St, 


8 minutes’ walk from station; 200 feet front, 375 feet deep, 
corner lot. Handsome lawn, new house and stable. Unex- 
celled water supply, gas, burglar alarm ; parlor, library, dining 
room, two kitchens, on first floor; five bed-rooms, bath room 
and linen closet on second floor; three desirable rooms anda 
store-room in the attic. Apply to BENJAMIN D. PRICE, 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Lansdowne. 


FOR REN 13 rooms, all conveniences, healthy 


location. Apply at the office of Friends’ Review, 
1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 





for the summer; a furnished house, 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


Issued every Saturday, THe LivinG AGE gives 
fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four pages each, or more 
than three and a quarter thousand double-column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly ; enabling it to 
present, with a combined freshness and completeness 
nowhere else attempted, the best Essays, Reviews, 
Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Poetry ; Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Po- 
litical information from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the fore- 
most living writers, 

The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every 
department of Literature, Politics, Science and Art, 
find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, 
and especially Great Britain. 

THE LIVING AGE, forming four large volumes 4 
year, furnishes from the vast and generally inaccess'- 
ble mass of this literature the only compilation that, 
while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the com- 
pleteness with which it embraces whatever is of imme- 
diate interest, or of solid, permanent value. . 

The subscription price ($8 per annum) is low ; while 
for $10.50 the publishers offer to send any one of the 
American $4 monthlies or weeklies with THE LIVING 
AGE for a year, both postpaid. LITTELL & CO, 
Boston, are the publishers, 





